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boats that so closely resemble the caique of Stamboul and the
gondola of Venice. Magil lies 47 miles from the sea but the
river is navigable for large steamers,

Ashraf is a picturesque little place, lying along the bank of
the river on one side and overlooking a creek crowded with the
native boats that are the principal means of transport in the
Delta. A mosque with a brilliantly tiled dome gives character
to the place. Near by a wide flight of steps leads from the shaded
bazaars down to the crowded water-way.

Wishing to see as much as was possible of the Persian Gulf
I chose a slow steamer which took ten or eleven days to reach
Karachi whereas the direct mail accomplishes the voyage in five.
Many more ports are touched at by the slower boats, though
often enough the distance that separates the anchorage from the
towns and the short time the steamer remains render a visit to
the shore out of the question. But disappointment in this respect
is a little compensated for by the opportunity of seeing the crowd
of people who come on boardon business or out of curiosity. They
vary in race and condition from locally important personages
with their retinues to barbaric and often none too clean Arabs
and Beluchis, many of them of primitive and almost savage
aspect.

I was much impressed on this voyage with the patience with
which the officers of this British-India steamer met the annoying
and often ridiculous formalities imposed by the authorities of the
Persian ports at which we called. Although it was sometimes
only a few hours since we had left the last Persian harbour the
whole process of medical examination, the counting of the
passengers and crew and a host of other formalities were insisted
upon. The arrogance of some of these minor Persian officials
was amusing to witness. Their country has lately to some extent
found its feet, but in doing so has largely lost its head. An
officer of health from one of these God-forsaken little collections
of mud huts surpassed all the rest. He was young, fat, unshaven
and full of his own importance. In his ill-fitting and untidy
uniform, slovenly and perspiring, he adopted the manner of a
Shah. He scarcely deigned to speak. His directions he gave
by a majestic wave of a fleshy arm. By one of these splendid
gestures he summoned the native passengers on to the upper
deck ; with a second he caused them to be drawn up in line*
Like a pompous Sovereign reviewing a guard of honour he
walked to and fro, and counted the motley crowd of a couple of